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Darter, Balyang Sanctuary. Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Tonight... 

... Beth Ross will be talking about some experiments in community landd restoration at two special patches of the 
Bellarine Rail trail; flora, observations, successes and challenges. 

Beth Ross first became interested in nature through informal study on the family farm in the Mallee. She enjoyed a family 
membership and excursions with the Mid Murray Field Naturalists during the ‘70s. Studying a Science Degree at the 
University of Melbourne, Beth went on to teach in secondary schools before moving to the Gordon. Over the past 13 years 
she has taught a variety of subjects in Conservation and Land Management. She is an active member of Bellarine 
Landcare Group regularly volunteering at the nursery and as a facilitator. Beth also enjoys being a ‘Friend of Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, Edwards Point and Bellarine Rail Trail and is in the Vic Mallee Fowl Recovery Group. Beth and her 
husband Craig Blackman live at Moolap where they grow many indigenous plants, flowers, vegies and weeds. 

At the April meeting... 

... It is Members’ Night and the Annual General Meeting. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://www.qfnc.ora.au 
e-mail address: info@afnc.ora.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


GFNC’s webpage 

http://www.qfnc.orq.au 


GFNC’s Facebook 

http://www.faceboQk.com/aeelonafnc 


The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates, is of a Grey 
Goshawk (white form) at Jan Juc. 

The photo on the back cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of Eastern 
Great Egrets at Reedy Lake, 8 February 2014. 














































Geelong’s gumtrees: Blue Mallet 


...Trevor Pescott 


T he Blue Mallet Eucalyptus gardneri has been planted 
in several places in the Geelong district. There is at 
least one in the extensive plantings of gumtrees opposite 
the car-park at Serendip Sanctuary; several have survived 
in the ‘seed garden’ on the south-eastern flat of the You 
Yangs Regional Park and there is a plantation beside the 
Ballarat Road west of the Bannockburn turnoff. 

If you search the internet for information about the tree 
you will find many references to the Blue Mallee, but the 
tree is actually part of the group known collectively as 
mallets. Unlike the Mallees, they do not have the 
extensive lignotuber and are not normally multi-trunked. 


The seed-capsules are barrel-shaped, up to 12 mm long 
and about 6 mm wide. 

The You Yangs ‘seed garden’ is an interesting area that 
was planted in the 1970s with hundreds of eucalypts, 
melaleucas, hakeas and acacias. It has been neglected 
and many of the trees have not survived, but some of 
those that have are now mature, fine specimens. 


Reference: 

Brooker, M.I.H. & Kleinig, D.A. (2001) Field Guide to 
Eucalypts, South-west and Southern Australia, Vol. 2, 
2nd edn. Blooming Books, Melbourne. 


Around Geelong, occidentalis, astringens, 
spathulata and forrestiana have been planted 
extensively along roadsides, in timber plantations 
and gardens, but gardener! is less common. 

So about the tree itself—it is native to a relatively 
small part of south-west Western Australia, well 
inland from the coast. 

It is small to medium-sized, growing to perhaps 8 
m tall, and the base of the trunk may be fluted or 
slightly buttressed. The bark is smooth but not 
glossy, light grey and cream, and the dry bark 
flakes off in small plates that are rose-red on the 
inside. 

The leaves are lanceolate in shape, and up to 
100 mm long and 20 mm wide; they are dull blue 
-grey in colour, and concolorous (the same 
colour on both sides.) 

The buds are in groups in excess of seven, each 
group borne on a flattened peduncle up to 20 
mm long. The opercula are narrow horn-shaped, 
up to 25 mm long, and the tip is often slightly 
hooked. 

The flowers, which are greenish-yellow in colour, 
open in spring. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 



Brooker and Kleinig write - Apart from the ‘forest tree’, 
‘woodland tree’, ‘Mallee’ and ‘scrub’ habits, two further 
tree forms are notable in Western Australia. One of these 
is the ‘mallet’, which is a small to medium-sized tree, 
usually of steep-branching habit, sometimes 
fluted at the base of the trunk, and often with a 
conspicuously dense, terminal crown. It is the 
habit usually adopted by mature, healthy tree 
specimens ofE. occidentalis, E. astringens, E. 
spathulata, E. gardneri, E. dielsii, E. forrestiana, 

E. salubris and E. ornata. The smooth bark of the 
mallets often has a satiny sheen and may be 
white, cream, grey, green or coppery. 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

19/02/14 

Batesford, along the Moorabool River Reserve. The echidna 
was definitely the highlight. 1 had moved to within three metres 
of it to take its photo, when it turned and walked directly towards 
me. It came up to me, sniffed a boot, then stood on that boot 
while it sniffed my other boot. It then turned and wandered off.’ 

SO 

Koala 

1 

19/02/14 

Batesford, in a River Red Gum along the Moorabool River 
Reserve. 

SO 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

10/02/14 

Belmont, exploring our driveway in Victoria Terrace at 

4.00 a.m., much to the alarm of our dog. 

TP 


1 

21/02/14 

Belmont, roadkill, Mt Pleasant Road west of High Street. 

PP 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

15/02/14 

Inverleigh Common, beside the road through the reserve. 

SO 


1 

19/02/14 

Batesford, along the Moorabool River Reserve. 

SO 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

2 

05/02/14 

Inverleigh Common, standing beside a waterhole in the reserve. 

SO 

Red Fox 

2 

11/12/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith; ‘One watched me for a few minutes, 
then ran along the fence-line into some rushes. A visit to their 
side of the creek showed that they had been dining on lambs a 
few months ago.’ 

WCo 


1 

13/01/14 

Anglesea Road, near Pt Addis Road intersection. 

GGt 

Brown Hare 

1 

19/02/14 

Batesford, along the Moorabool River Reserve. 

SO 


Reptiles and amphibians (Herps) 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

13/02/14 

Belmont, meandered across the lounge-room floor at 9.00 p.m. 

TP 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

15/02/14 

Lovely Banks, crossing Anakie Road, western end, at 2.00pm. 

TP 

Eastern Tiger Snake 

1 

23/01/14 

Anglesea, crossing Bald Hills Road near Coalmine Road, 

11.00 a.m. 

TP 

Lowiand Copperhead Snake 

1 

15/02/14 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. A small specimen cal 5 cm long 
found dead, apparently with a broken back, by VNPA members. 
There have been a couple of sightings of copperheads at the 
Reserve recently. 

BL 


1 

18/02/14 

Torquay, on the walking track behind the golf course, 400 m 
east of Jan Juc SLSC. It was basking on the path, then moved 
to cover. It was a tiny specimen, cal 2 cm long, perhaps 
recently born. (Copperheads are live-bearers that produce up 
to 20 young in late summer.) 

GGt 


Other fauna 


Common Gaiaxias 


18/02/14 

Wurdi Boluc. Many in the concrete intake channel to the 
reservoir, at Cape Otway Road. Those caught, and released, 
measured 90-100 mm long and appeared to be in excellent 
condition. According to Allen, Midgley and Allen (in Field Guide 
to Freshwater Fishes of Australia) they have a maximum length 
of 190 mm, but are commonly 100 mm. Typically they breed in 
estuaries but in land-locked sites—for example Lake 

Modewarre. They spawn in the inflow channels and streams in 
late winter and spring. 

TP 

Fiat-headed Gudgeon 

1 

18/02/14 

Wurdi Boluc, in the intake channel to the reservoir. 

TP 

Redfin Perch 

4 

18/02/14 

Wurdi Boluc, in the intake channel to the reservoir. They 
measured between 50 and 100 mm long. It seems likely that 
redfin spawn in the reservoir as fish of this size would be only a 
few months old as spawning takes place in late winter to early 
spring. 

TP 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; GGt Geoff Gates; PP, Priscilla Pescott; SO, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, 
Wendy Cook. 
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Eastern Tiger Snake, Anglesea Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Next fauna surveys 
Floating Islands Reserve 
6-9 March 2014 

We are due at the Floating Islands Reserve for one of our regular visits to the Stony Rises. 

Meet at the large parking area on the Princes Highway about 20 km west of Colac, just west of Hawks Nest Road. 

Thursday 6 March, meet at 1.00 p.m. to decide on the survey site and set Elliott traps. 

Friday 7 March to Sunday 9 March, meet at 8.00 a.m. each morning to check the traps. 

Weather permitting, we will be able to search for Corangamite Water Skinks at a site near Pomborneit on Saturday and/ 
or Sunday. 


Note: on Thursday evening (6 March), starting at 6.00 p.m., Richard Hill (DEPI) will talk about the native fauna 
of the Stony Rises and the past bandicoot relocation project at the Floating Islands Reserve. The meeting will 
be at the Stonyford Hall, hosted by Greening Australia; a light supper will be served. It is a free event but you 
need to book by phoning Ammie Jackson on 0409 412 011 or email aiackson@aavic.ora.au 


Future surveys 
April 10-13: Distillery Creek 
May 8-11: site to be decided 
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You Yangs fauna survey, part 2 
5-8 February and 15 February 2014 

All trapping is undertaken in accordance with our DSE Permit 10006519 and WSIAEC Permit 27.12 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he first part of our fauna survey of the You Yangs 
Regional Park was undertaken from 8-12 January, in 
areas opposite the Stockyards car park and around 
Branding Yard. The results are in the Geelong Naturalist 
February 2014. 

The second part was carried out between 5 and 15 
February in the Western Paddock. 

GPS 55 270154E, 5796476N, alt 54m. 

The weather was hot, and when the weather forecast for 
the weekend predicted temperatures in the low 40s, it was 
decided to close the survey prematurely on the Saturday 
morning. 

Funnel traps 

The site selected was a flat grassy area shaded by small 
River Red Gums, above the dry bed of Hovells Creek, in 
the Western Paddock area. 

Eight funnel traps were set beside 25 m of drift fences on 
Wednesday 05/02/14. They were removed early on 
Saturday 08/02/14. 

Results 

Tree Dragon Amphibolurus muricatus: 1 caught. It 
measured 25 cm in total length, the snout-vent length 
being 8 cm and the tail 17 cm. 

Cameras 

The three cameras were set on 05/02/14, collected on 
08/02/14. Two were focused on bait cages set on the 
trunks of River Red Gums beside the creek, the third was 
focused on the bait set at ground level at the base of a 
River Red Gum. 

Results 

Common Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecula: 
photographed at night on camera 3. A small flock of White 
-winged Choughs was also photographed there during the 
day. 

Harp traps 

Two harp traps were set across the dry bed of Hovells 
Creek on 15/02/14, collected next morning. 

Results 

Nothing was caught. It seems likely that there was very 
little insect activity below the creek banks although there 
were many Cup Moth larvae in the River Red Gums along 
the creek. 

Other fauna 

Short-beaked Echidna: one ambled across the track in 


front of my parked vehicle about 1.30 p.m. It climbed onto 
a loose stack of logs about half a metre high, then 
disappeared among the logs and I was unable to locate it. 
Common Brushtail Possum: apart from the one 
photographed, there were many scats suggesting a large 
population is present. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo: none seen, but there were many 
scats and footprints noted. 

European Rabbit: several seen, and burrows and scats 
noted. 

Tree Dragon: apart from the one caught, another was 
seen nearby. 

Black Bark Mantid: one found in a funnel trap. 

Kershaw’s Scorpion: one found in a funnel trap. 

Huntsman spiders: several noted in and under the funnel 
traps. 


Thanks 

To Parks Victoria for permission to carry out the survey 
and for access to the site. 



Helena Gum Moth caterpillar, Yaugher, 21 Jan 2014. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 



Emporer Gum Moth caterpillar, Modewarre, 19 Jan 2014 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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A sand wasp at Anglesea 


...Ade Foster 


W hile working on a house in Anglesea in January/ 
February I noticed a number of colourful wasps 
flitting about close to a sandy patch of ground where the 
house owners often park their car. I spent a lunch break 
observing about ten of these lovely little insects digging 
and provisioning their nest tunnels. 

They are sand wasps, Order Hymenoptera, Family 
Crabronidae, Bembix sp., probably B. palmata, the Yellow 
Sand Wasp. About 15 
mm, long they are 
brightly coloured with 
yellow and black 
markings on head and 
thorax, and a boldly 
striped black and white 
abdomen. The legs are 
bright yellow with black 
joints, and the last 
segment (basitarsus) of 
the forelegs is quite 
broadened with many 
little spines to aid with 
digging. 

The wasps spent some 
time digging a burrow in 
the sandy soil, their 
front legs frantically 
throwing grains of sand behind them. Once the burrow 
was to their liking, they would fill the entrance with loose 
grains then take to the air, hovering for a few seconds, 
then performing two or 


three increasing circles around the entrance before flying 
off to search for prey. 

They would be back in minutes, barely able to fly with the 
weight of the march fly they held suspended beneath 
them. They would repeat the circling flight (presumably 
used to locate the burrow) before landing beside the 
entrance. The loose grains were quickly removed and the 
march fly dragged into the burrow. An egg is laid on the 

paralysed fly providing 
fresh meat for the larvae 
when they hatch. 

After about thirty 
seconds, the wasp would 
exit the tunnel, cover the 
entrance and fly off again 
in search of more prey. 
Assuming that each 
burrow is provisioned by 
one individual wasp, I 
watched one nest 
carefully, and counted six 
march flies deposited in a 
30-minute period. 

Sand wasps are 
cosmopolitan and very 
widely distributed, being 
found in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and the Americas. 
There are about 380 species worldwide, and most are 
brightly coloured. They prey almost exclusively on species 
of fly to feed the young, while the adults themselves feed 
on pollen. 



Photo: Ade Foster 


Advance notice 
Eco Book Group 
29 April 2014 

Moby Duck by Donovan Hohn 

The remarkable story of how 28 904 bath toys spilled into 
the Pacific en route to the US from China and have been 
washing up along beaches throughout the world ever 
since. 

Buy or borrow the book and meet at Lorraine’s home to 
talk about it. 

Phone Lorraine on 5243 0636 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
11 March 2014 

Ben Zeeman—Vegetation changes at OGNR 

Ben completed his thesis on ‘Vegetation dynamics of a long- 
unburned coastal woodland: changes from 1971 to 2012’ as part 
of his BSc Wild Conv Bio (Hons) at Latrobe Uni. His study was 
based on the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve and followed work 
completed by Withers & Ashton in 1970s and by Lunt in the 
1990s. Ben studied the effects of fire and herbivores on the 
species and structure of the vegetation over 40 years. 

Meet: for a cuppa and chat at 7.00 p.m. Presentation starts at 
7.30 p.m. 

Venue: Meeting Room, Geelong Botanic Gardens 
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Out and about: tiny jumpers with great personality 

... Valda Dedman 


A S a follow-up to Frank Scheeling's fascinating talk on 
spiders at the February general meeting, and 
prompted further by a photo sent to me by Deborah Evans 
of a 12 mm spider found in her bedroom (see photo), 
which I thought could be a jumping spider, I have been 
researching these tiny creatures and I have found that 
they are unique in many ways and many people's 
favourites. 

What is so special about jumping spiders? Plenty. Their 
eyes, their feet, their ability to jump, their courting 
behaviour, their stalking and hunting, their tiny size and 
often beautiful colours, how they can land and walk on 
smooth vertical surfaces. Their square faces and furry 
gloves. 

Oh, what big eyes you have! 

It is the two huge central front eyes that can make jumping 
spiders so appealing. The spiders often turn to gaze at 
you. They have eight eyes, arranged in two or three rows 
at the front of the carapace (the head section). There are 
two smaller ones flanking the central front pair and four 
small ones behind, the two outer ones perched at the 
edges. The other two are the 
smallest and there is doubt 
whether they are functional in 
some species. The size, position 
and shape of the eyes give them 
excellent vision and helps to make 
them successful hunters. 

The spider first senses movement 
of distant prey with the side eyes 
(PLE), which provide a blurry wide 
-angle image. Once movement is 
detected, the spider turns in that 
direction and locks onto the 
moving prey with the large, middle 
front eyes (AME). These eyes 
provide a clear, focussed 
telephoto image, probably in 
colour. The spider can track 
moving prey both by body 
movements and by using muscles 
to internally swivel the elongated 
eye capsules so that the light 
sensitive retina of each eye 
remains locked on the prey. 

While the spider stalks closer, it 
uses the side front eyes (ALE) to 
judge the distance to the prey. 

When it judges the prey to be 
close enough (about 2-3 cm), the 
spider leaps. 

[http://australianmuseum.net.au/ 
How-spiders-see-the-world] 


Specialised jumpers without huge muscles 

The front four legs are generally larger than the hind four 
and it is the rear legs that are used for that final leap. If 
you were aiming to compete in the standing long jump, 
you would be building up your leg muscles, exercising with 
barbells and dumb bells and goodness knows what. 
Jumping spiders, which can leap 50 times their body 
length from a standing start, have no super jumping 
muscles, but rely on differences in hydraulic pressure to 
give them lift-off. 

Each leg on a spider has seven segments: coax, 
trochanter, femur, patella, tibia, metatarsus, and tarsus. 
Like us, the spider has flexor and extensor muscles, which 
control movement at the joints between two leg segments. 
However, they lack extensor muscles between the femur- 
patella joint and the tibia-metatarsus joint, so a spider 
cannot extend those parts of its legs using muscles. 
Jumping requires a full extension of the legs, so a jumping 
spider uses a sudden change in hemolymph (blood) 
pressure to propel itself upward. By contracting muscles 
that join the upper and lower plates of the cephalothorax. 



Photo: Deborah Evans 
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the jumping spider can effectively decrease the volume of 
blood in this region of the body. This causes an instant 
increase in blood flow to the legs, which forces them to 
extend rapidly. Spiders can use pressure up to eight times 
their resting pressure to extend their legs. 

When it jumps, it is also busy spinning a lifeline behind it, 
just in case of mishap. No jumping spider flies, even if one 
species was mistakenly christened Saitis volans, now 
Maratus volans (Latin, volans = flying). Octavius Pickard- 
Cambridge, the British arachnologist who first described it 
in 1874, had been led to believe that it did fly, since the 
person in New South Wales who had sent him the 
specimens had told him that he had seen the spiders 
'actually using [the flaps] as wings or supporters to sustain 
the length of their leaps'. Nonsense, we now know. 

Jumping, and landing, especially on a smooth vertical 
surface are aided by adhesive pads (scopulae) on the 
feet. Scopulae are dense tufts of hairs between the claws 
at the end of the spider's legs. Each microscopic hair is 
covered in even smaller hairs (setules). One species was 
found to have 640 000 setules, giving it a tremendous 
surface area. It does not secrete any adhesive fluid. And 
so that 'unsticking' does not become a problem, the spider 
peels off a few setules at a time. 

Wandering hunters and stalkers 

Jumping spiders are hunters and stalkers and leap upon 
their prey with great accuracy. They can capture quite 
large prey, such as butterflies. Most species lead a 
nomadic or vagrant lifestyle, just sheltering behind a bit of 
bark. They are not constrained by the need for a 
permanent web, although they may construct a temporary 
shelter in which to moult, by binding two leaves together. 

A puzzling form was found in Tasmania. Every one was 
made of a holly leaf cut off and fixed transversely on a 
living leaf. How did the tiny spiders cut the leaves and 
place them into position? 

The courtship dance 

And then there is the courtship dance—the fan dance, the 
sideways bend, the stiff leg salute, the advance and 
retreat, the coy glance, the duo, the kiss. It can go on for 
hours. Some end in a fatality. Each species has its own 
routine. Some of the more spectacular may be seen on 
YouTube. There are also some wonderful written 
descriptions. Here is an extract from one in Densey 
Clyne's The Garden Jungle (available in the GFNC 
library): 

The male Is approaching the female with a jerking motion, 
holding his long front legs slightly raised and sticking out 
at an angle of 45 degrees. Every time he moves forward 
he raises and lowers his front legs, and every time he 
pauses he twitches his abdomen. The female, though 
facing him, looks in every other direction, swivelling the 
front other body with a motion characteristically used by 
these keen-sighted spiders to look about them. She is 


aware of the other spider close to her, but her reactions 
are not those of a predator aware of prey, because when 
the male is within reach, she jumps around and presents 
him with her back. He stops. She rises high on her feet 
and takes a few tiny steps forward, still gazing interestedly 
about her. The male resumes his jerky progress towards 
her, but suddenly, when he is just within reach she turns 
around with one quick movement, brushes past him, and 
runs with a crouching gait a few centimetres along the 
leaf. The male pauses to take in the situation, turns and 
follows her, resuming his signalling as she again turns to 
face him. Just as he comes within reach again, she zips 
quickly down under the edge of the leaf to crouch upside 
down directly below him, motionless. After a while the 
male creeps slowly after her around the edge to the 
underside of the leaf. 

She continued to lead him on but he was patient. At last 
she takes him seriously, crouching down in front of him 
and allowing him to tap and stroke the sides of her head 
very gently with his front feet and palpi, an activity that 
seems to put her into a state of trancelike 
submissiveness—dare i say pleasure? The male now 
moves forward to straddle her, tilts up her abdomen from 
the side, and inserts his palp, continually flicking his 
abdomen as he did during courtship. 

And this extract in Keith McKeown's Australian Spiders is 
from Mrs W. Rowan Lowry of Glen Innes, N.S.W. written 
in September 1946: 

Once more the little male leaped and danced in frenzy. As 
if by mutual consent they both descended to the dancing 
floor, and as if taking their cue on entering a stage from 
opposite wings, they approached—he leaping and rocking 
from side to side, displaying first one gartered leg, then the 
other. She entered, and minced forward coyly, peeping 
from behind her palps, as some shy maiden from behind a 
fan. He stepped daintily forward, raising his abdomen on 
high. But fie! fie! modest maiden! She also joined in the 
dance, raising her abdomen and hind legs aloft and 
swaying gently from side to side. 

The family name Salticidae comes from the Latin salto, 
which means to dance with pantomime gestures, an apt 
description. 

Safe nursery construction 

Pregnant mums need a cosy resting place, so the female 
builds a retreat out of silk. She may stay there alone, or 
she may share it with her mate (she has the say), but once 
the eggs are laid she generally likes to be alone in the 
brood chamber. There will not be many eggs in the flat 
oval silken sac, perhaps just 10 to 20 rather large pink or 
cream-coloured eggs. It is said that if just one egg is 
damaged, the mother may eat them all and start again. 
When they hatch after about four weeks they are 
colourless, but for their big dark eyes. They do not 
disperse by ballooning but start hunting straight away. 
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The most plentiful spider species 

There are about 5000 species worldwide; Australia has 
252 described species in 76 genera. They are all tiny, with 
bodies from 3-20 mm long. The most colourful are those 
in the tropical rainforests, although some of the Maratus 
species, the peacocks of red and blue, are found in 
Tasmania. These are the ones with the abdomen flaps 
that are dramatically raised during the courtship dance. 
Males are generally more brightly coloured than the 
females and in some species the front two pairs of legs 
are longer and brighter; the male uses them to wave at the 
female during courting. Because they are so small, 
jumping spiders are not generally considered toxic, 
although there have been a few cases of reaction to bites, 
for example from the beautiful green tropical Mormon 
mopsis, Australia's largest jumping spider. Many have 
white hairy palps, which they wave up and down in front of 
them. 

Some jumping spiders mimic insects, like ants or beetles. 
Others are camouflaged to blend into their surroundings, 
helping them sneak up on prey. 

And then there is the clever Portia 

Portia fimbriata, the Fringed Jumping Spider, is covered 
with lichen-like hair tufts and looks like a bit of detritus. It 
occurs right across the north of Australia in habitats 
ranging from savannah woodland to rainforest. It is not the 


usual appealing species, but has to be admired for its 
variety of hunting skills. It prefers to dine on other spiders, 
(including jumping spiders), that it lures into a false sense 
of security before finally pouncing. It can invade webs and 
walk on silk of various types. It can vibrate webs to 
simulate struggling prey or a male's mating signals, and 
then wait until the hapless spider approaches close 
enough for Portia to lunge forward with fangs outstretched 
for a quick kill. It even takes prey out of chelicerae of other 
spiders. It sometimes entices spiders into its own web, for 
it is atypical in that it builds a small web where subadult 
males and females live together, mating after their moult 
into adulthood. The web may be a platform or an inverted 
cone with a tangle of threads with a leaf on top. Portia is 
regarded as a primitive salticid, but its hunting strategies 
are highly developed. 
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What's up 

...Dean Hewish 




ecently, we were driving home late at night from a 
moth hunting evening when I saw two bright stars in 
the eastern sky in an arrangement I had not seen before. I 
guessed that one was a planet, so I consulted a map of 
the sky at that time of night, using the free star atlas soft¬ 
ware Stellarium. Sure enough, the two ‘stars’ were Spica, 
the brightest star in the constellation Virgo, and Mars, 
which was slightly brighter than Spica. 

This year. Mars is making one of its close approaches to 
the Earth, providing a good opportunity to view it through 
telescopes. It will be closest to Earth on 8 April. This par¬ 
ticular approach to Earth will not be one of the best. Be¬ 
cause the orbit of Mars is quite eccentric, some ap¬ 
proaches are closer than others. This year’s approach is 
better than the past few. The best one occurred in 2003, 
when Mars appeared nearly twice as large in the sky as it 
is now. 

As I have mentioned before in this column. Mars is a 
somewhat challenging object to observe. Even at its clos¬ 
est, it is quite small in the sky and although it has many 
interesting surface features, they are mostly of low con¬ 
trast. You need a telescope capable of high magnification 
to see the features clearly, coupled with a night when the 
atmosphere is clear and stable. 


Flowever, that is no reason not to try observing Mars. Cer¬ 
tainly it will be a prominent celestial object and it is possi¬ 
ble to track its movements in the sky relative to the sur¬ 
rounding stars with the naked eye or binoculars. If you are 
very diligent, you can watch the retrograde motion when 
the Earth passes Mars in its orbit and Mars appears to 
travel backwards relative to the stars in the sky. 

On a clear night, a good quality bird-spotting scope with a 
high magnification eyepiece should allow you to see some 
of the surface features, particularly the northern polar ice 
cap. At the planet’s closest approach to the Earth, it will 
also be summer in Mars’ northern hemisphere and the ice 
cap will shrink. If you have suitable optics available, it will 
be worthwhile watching the planet over a period of time. 

And, by the way. Mars ‘The red planet’ isn’t really red. It is 
various shades of brown with a hint of rust colour from iron 
oxide in its soil. Much of the observed red tint is caused by 
refraction of light in the Earth’s atmosphere. Recently pro¬ 
duced maps of Mars have the colours adjusted to be more 
realistic. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


D uring the hot weather most of the butterflies went into 
a decline, or at least were hiding in the shade. The 
Cabbage Whites were the first to reappear and now other 
species are being observed. However, this has been a 
splendid month for the Splendid Ochre, Trapezites 
symmomus and we have even been having discussions 
as to subspecies and have agreed that it is soma. The 
Splendid Ochre has been seen and photographed at three 
widely separated sites, the OGNR, the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens and at Yaugher. It is a particularly large skipper, 
female wingspan 42 mm and males 46 mm. Tom Fletcher 
recalls seeing two huge skippers in his Ocean Grove 


garden when he first moved there in 2002/3, but not since; 
John Newman recalls the loud buzzing the wings had 
made in flight and when landing. He had seen one at 
Aireys Inlet in January 2008, our only previous 
observation. Its larval food plant is Lomandra. Males patrol 
the Lomandra tussocks in the morning, but in the 
afternoon they establish territories by perching on foliage 
of trees 1-7 metres above the ground. 

Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; JN, John Newman; JP Jenny 
Possingham; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Splendid Ochre 

30/01/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 1 feeding with other butterflies, 
photographed. 

JP 


07/02/14 

Yaugher. 1 photographed, flew off when shadow passed over 
its wings. 

TP 


09/02/14 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 1 photographed. 

BL, BML 

Bright Shield-skipper 

04/02/14 

Yaugher. 1 male photographed. 

TP 

Greenish Grass-dart 

22/02/14 

Verner St, East Geelong. 1 flying/resting/sunning on non-native 
bush, photographed. 

DTy 

Cabbage White 

09/01/14 

Lees Bridge, Balliang. Many. 

TP 

Varied Sword-grass Brown 

01/12/13 

Yaugher. 1 flew past at 4.30 p.m. 

TP 


02/12/13 

Delaneys Rd, Barwon Downs. 1 

TP 

Ringed Xenica 

06/02/14 

Werribee Gorge. Many, common but many were ragged, 
photographed. 

BL, DHe 

Marbled Xenica 

02/12/13 

Delaneys Rd, Barwon Downs. 2, both M and F, photographed. 

TP 


09/02/14 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Many near the info centre and 
on track to western section. 

BL, BML 

Common Brown 

09/01/14 

Lees Bridge, Balliang. Many. 

TP 


21/02/14 

You Yangs Branding Yards Rd. 1 

DHe, MHe 


23/02/14 

Long Forest Happy Valley Track. 2 

DHe, MHe 

Spotted Brown 

18/02/14 

Yaugher. 2 at least at 4 p.m., very active, photographed. 

TP 

Meadow Argus 

26/01/14 

Lome. 1 in main housing area at 4 p.m. 

JN 

Australian Painted Lady 

02/12/13 

Delaneys Rd, Barwon Downs. Present. 

TP 


30/01/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Present feeding with other 
butterflies. 

JP 

Yellow Admiral 

30/01/14 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Present feeding with other 
butterflies. 

JP 

Common Grass-blue 

02/12/13 

Delaneys Rd, Barwon Downs. Present 

TP 


17/02/14 

Verner St, East Geelong. 1 sunning on native bush, 
photographed. 

DTy 



Photo: Jenny Possingham Photo: Trevor Pescott Photo: Barry Lingham 


Splendid Ochre photos 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Cowies Creek 
23 January 2104 


U rban wetlands can be very rewarding 
places to visit and the Cowies Creek 
reserve is a fine example. 

Members of the Mid-week Bird Group found 41 
species of birds as they walked several sections 
along the creek through Bell Post Hill and 
Deppeler Park, North Geelong. The terrain is 
flat, the tracks, vegetation and grass well 
maintained apart from a few invasive weeds like 
kikuyu and the weather was fine so we had a 
very pleasant morning. If you have a few 
minutes to spare I suggest you park off Morgan 
St near the Wathaurong Aboriginal Co-op and 
go for a short walk. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Grey Teal 

Eurasian Coot 

Little Raven 

Chestnut Teal 

Masked Lapwing 

Magpie-lark 

Pacific Black Duck 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

Australian Reed-Warbler 

Rock Dove 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Little Grassbird 

Spotted Dove 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Silvereye 

Crested Pigeon 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Welcome Swallow 

Little Pied Cormorant 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

Tree Martin 

Little Black Cormorant 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

Common Blackbird 

Eastern Great Egret 

Red Wattlebird 

Common Starling 

White-faced Heron 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Common Myna 

Australian White Ibis 

Australian Magpie 

House Sparrow 

Purple Swamphen 

Pied Currawong 

European Goldfinch 

Australian Spotted Crake 

Grey Fantail 

Common Greenfinch 

Dusky Moorhen 

Willie Wagtail 



Excursion report: Barwon estuary 
16 February 2014 


...Barry Lingham 


A small group of members enjoyed a most pleasant 
afternoon at Barwon Heads. We started at the 
Lobster Pot—a marvellous museum of Natural History and 
the human history of Barwon Heads. Martin Klabbers from 
the Friends of the Lobster Pot gave an informative talk on 
the background of Lobster Pot and some aspects of the 
displays. Ros Gibson showed us around the recently 
planted indigenous garden. 

After an hour of learning, we walked to the top of the Bluff 
(once known as Mt Colite) in the company of Jon Duthie 
from the Friends of the Bluff. We were provided with some 
of the excellent booklets produced by the Friends to help 
identify plants, birds and marine life. From the top, we had 
good views of the estuary and the ocean. Jon explained 
how the work of the Friends had transformed the 
vegetation of the Bluff from weeds, rubbish and 
eroded areas to a healthier ecosystem. Moonahs, 

Coast Beard Heath and Wirilda now grow where 
coastal weeds once flourished. Strong southerly 
winds encouraged us to move back to the sheltered 
areas and we shared a few stories over a picnic tea 
(or fish and chips). 

As the tide dropped, those who remained walked 
along the exposed sand and discussed the geology 
of the estuary and the Bluff. The basalt rocks were 
remnants of a flow from Mt Duneed in the distant 
past. The rocks hosted many birds, with a 
significant number of Pacific Golden Plover and 
Red-necked Stint feeding around and on the rocks. 
Crested Terns were happy to roost, but three Sooty 
Oystercatchers were very busy prising food from 
the rocks. 


Jon explained that a 
school group checking on 
the various types of algae 
washed onto the beach 
was able to isolate 85 
different species from the 
piles washed in. Cold 
winds deterred us from 
venturing to the rock 
pools, but the setting sun 
lit the scene with a golden 
light, ending a delightful 
day. 


Bird species 

No. 

Australasian Gannet 

2 

Little Pied Cormorant 

3 

Great Cormorant 

1 

White-faced Heron 

1 

Australian White Ibis 

3 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

3 

Pacific Golden Plover 

30 + 

Masked Lapwing 

2 

Red-necked Stint 

400 + 

Crested Tern 

120 + 

Pacific Gull 

3 

Silver Gull 

100-H 

Superb Fairy-wren 

3 

Singing Honeyeater 

2 

Magpie-lark 

2 



Graeme Tribe scans the estuary. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Creating ‘The Australian Bird Guide’—Peter Menkhorst 
Bird Group meeting, 20 February 2014 

...Dean Hewish 


P eter Menkhorst gave a presentation to the Bird 
Group’s February meeting describing the process of 
producing the forthcoming field guide to Australian birds, 
including a preview of the pages and illustrations. 

With so many bird field guides available, it might seem 
that there is no need for a new one, but the taxonomy of 
any group of animals changes with time and new records 
continually update the current species lists. 

CSIRO Publishing is producing the new guide. The 
compilation is a team effort, with Peter Menkhorst, Danny 
Rogers, and Rohan Clarke producing the text, while Jeff 
Davies, Peter Marsack and Kim Franklin are making the 
illustrations. The maps are being produced by Birdlife 
Australia with the assistance of Glen Ehmke. The 
publisher, John Manger, has a long history of publishing 
bird handbooks and worked on the Birds of the Western 
Palearctic series. Fie began the project after looking at the 
current Australian field guides and deciding that we 
needed an updated and highly comprehensive guide that 
would be world class. Work on the new bird guide began 
in 2007. The currently anticipated launch date is late 2015. 

There are many critical decisions to be made when 
planning a bird guide. 

Firstly, the area to be covered is important. For the new 
guide, the team decided to include all Australian territories, 
which will considerably expand the number of species 
covered and include many species that are not found on 
the Australian mainland. Antarctica will not be included, 
but most Antarctic birds will be listed, as they are also 
found on southern islands. 

Another major decision was which species to include. 
There are currently five lists of Australian birds; Christidis 
and Boles (2008), the Birdlife Australia’s recent working 
list, the Birds Australia Records Committee Australian 
checklist, the International Ornithological Committee list 
and Clements guide to the birds of the world. For the new 
guide, species and names will follow those specified by 
the International Ornithological Committee, as this will 
produce uniformity and the names will match the 
expectations of overseas ornithologists. Common names 
will be as specified by the RAOU/BLA recommended 
English names (as used in Christidis & Boles 2008). Some 
variations will inevitably be forced by taxonomic changes. 

Authors of any new bird field guide need to decide which 
species sequence will be used. Taxonomic sequences 
change considerably with time and do not provide a stable 
framework. More importantly, it is not intuitive to the 
uninitiated. Therefore, following the style of North 


American authors, notably Steve Flowell, the new guide 
will adopt a pragmatic sequence of bird groups; simplified 
to wet things; encompassing seabirds, shorebirds and 
other waterbirds; dry things, covering the remaining non¬ 
passerines (raptors, owls, parrots, pigeons, kingfishers, 
swifts etc.). The passerines will be listed in the currently 
accepted order of Schodde and Mason (1999). 

Modern publishing offers more choices than in the past. 
The book will initially be released in hard copy as a 
traditional field guide with comprehensive coverage of 
species and distinctive subspecies (including vagrants), 
plumage states, key identification features, distribution 
maps based on actual data and brief behavioural and 
habitat notes. The book will cover 918 species and will 
have 250 plates with 4500 painted images. Later products 
planned are an app version for mobile devices, a ‘less 
technical’ version and possibly an on-line subscription 
version. 

The design of the book will follow the Collins Bird Guide as 
a model and inspiration. CSIRO Publishing believes there 
is a niche for a modern, high quality, comprehensive guide 
that will also be a work of great beauty and will 
comprehensively cover geography, plumage states, 
phenotypic variation and vagrant species. 

Colour picture plate production is currently in progress. 

The team has developed a spread sheet of plates with all 
species and the images required listed. The guide will 
have four species per double page spread, with 12 to 28 
separate images per page, including vignettes showing 
behaviour, habitat and size comparisons. All paintings 
produced by the artists are scrutinised and modified if 
necessary to ensure that they accurately and effectively 
represent the birds. Perched birds will be shown in a 
natural way, perched on twigs or foliage. The paintings will 
remain the property of the artists and some may be 
offered for private sale in the future. 

Peter ended the talk with a display of some of the picture 
pages that have been completed to date, at least in draft 
form. All members of the audience were highly impressed 
by the quality and design of the illustrations. The release 
of the new guide is highly anticipated. 
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Searching for the ancient Greenling 


...Trevor Pescott 


T he Ancient Greenling Hemiphlebia mirabilis is a tiny 
damselfly that is the only member in the family 
Hemiphlebiidae. It is an inhabitant of swamps across 
south-eastern mainland Australia, north-east Tasmania 
and Flinders Island. 

It is a primitive insect with a heritage stretching back to 
fossils found from Russia to Brazil—it is, to coin a much 
misused term, truly a living fossil. 

The type locality is near Alexandra where it was found in 
swamps on the floodplain of the Goulburn River in the 
early 1900s, and later it was discovered on the Yea River 
floodplain and in the Yarra valley. 

In the 1980s it was found on Wilson’s Promontory, and it is 
also present at Flinders Island and in the north-east of 
Tasmania. 

In December 2008 it was found at Long Swamp between 
Portland and Nelson by members of the Australian Native 
Orchid Society (ANOS), and since then at several other 
wetlands in that vicinity. The following year produced 
specimens from the south-east corner of South Australia. 

So what has all this to do with Geelong? 

If the Ancient Greenling has been found on wetlands on 
The Prom and in the south-west of Victoria, perhaps it 
could also occur in between—in coastal wetlands in the 
Otways or on the Bellarine Peninsula. 

The thing is with this tiny insect, unless you actively look 
for it, you are unlikely to see it. 

The greenling is just 25 mm long, with its wings that fold 
along the body only 22 mm long. It is bronze-green in 
colour, a reluctant and weak flier, an insect you would 
need to actually flush from the swamp vegetation to see it 
... unless you see it wagging its tail! 

The most obvious thing—the only obvious thing—about 
the greenling is the white tip to the abdomen which both 
male and female ‘wag’ during their courtship time which is 
said to extend from November to February. 

I wanted to have a look at the greenling in its home 
environment—when we search for it locally next summer, I 
would know what I’m looking for—so late in January I went 
to Portland intent on finding the greenling at its Long 
Swamp home. 

I reached Portland just after midday on January 29, and 
went at once to the Information Centre to be given 
directions to the Parks Victoria (PV) office. Long Swamp is 


part of the Discovery Bay Coastal Park which lies between 
Portland and Nelson, and is managed by PV. 

‘There is no Parks office in Portland any more. They 
moved out in the middle of last year’ I was told. Similarly 
‘the office in Nelson has closed’. At least I was given a 
leaflet on the park which included a map! 

I took the Portland-Nelson Road and turned onto Quarry 
Road, the only apparent point of access to the swamp and 
the beach beyond. On the way I met three men on quad- 
bikes, and stopped to chat. They were clad in wetsuits and 
helmets—‘going to the beach?’ they asked. No, I said, just 
down onto the swamp looking for a dragonfly. They 
exchanged glances as I drove on. 

The swamp was drier than I’d expected—and hoped for— 
but densely vegetated in stiff, knee-high sedges. After 
slogging through vegetation for an hour or so, and 
disturbing only a few dragonflies, I returned to the vehicle 
and tried some of the other roads but none gave any easy 
access to the swamp. 

Disheartened, I returned to Portland and contemplated an 
evening meal—^fish-and-chips sounded good in a fishing 
port. As I thought about where the local fish shop may be, 
a vehicle drove past... a Parks vehicle which as I watched 
turned into a lane behind some buildings. It was now 
nearly 6.00 p.m., too late to go looking for the driver who 
no doubt was keen to knock off for the day. 

Next morning I drove up the same lane, and there was the 
Parks office—so much for the Information Centre 
information! 

At the office door I was met by Marcel Hoog Antink, the 
local PV ranger who, when I explained what I wanted, 
invited me in and made contact with his colleague in 
Nelson—yes, there is an office there—and confirmed that 
the best, but not the only, access to Long Swamp was 
indeed from Quarry Road. 

So it was back to now-familiar territory, but again despite 
another hour of searching, still no greenling to be found. 

Back on Quarry Road, I met two of the quad-bike men and 
again had a talk to them. They had a permit to ‘harvest’ 
pippies (cockles) on the ocean beach. The older of the two 
introduced himself as Lisle, and made the comment that 
when we had met on the day before and I said I was 
looking for the swamp, he presumed that ‘you are either a 
scientist or a nutter!’ 

I left Long Swamp about 1.00 p.m. for the long drive 
home. No greenlings, but photographs of other things, a 
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dragonfly, a damselfly, desiccated shell of a pond-snail 
impaled on the tip of a sedge leaf, some beautiful Fairies 
Aprons in full flower, and the seed-capsules of a swamp 
orchid, perhaps the species sought by the ANOS 
members who had found the original greenlings at Long 
Swamp. 

The story, and the greenling search, is not over. Next 
November or December I will be back at Long Swamp, 


better equipped with knowledge about where to look for, 
and how to find, the Ancient Greenling at home. 

Then, who knows, maybe we will find it in our local 
wetlands. 

(The dragonfly and the damselfly photographed at Long 
Swamp have been identified at the Melbourne Museum as 
the Swamp Tigertail dragonfly Synthemis eustalacta and 
the Slender Ringtail damselfly Austrolestes analis.) 




Swamp Tigertail dragonfly 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Pond Snail 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 




Fairies Aprons 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Slender Ringtail damselfly 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 



Black Kite at Lara, 23 February 2014. Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Bird observations 
January-February 2014 


A hot and windy January and February have seen the 
drying out of many of our wetlands, and the 
concentrating of many of our wetland dependent birds 
onto the larger refuges such as Reedy Lake and Hospital 
Swamp. Reedy Lake has supported great numbers of 
birds such as the Glossy Ibis, both Spoonbills, Egrets and 
some of the less common waders like Wood Sandpiper 
and Marsh Sandpiper. Several of the lakes north and west 
of Colac are supporting significant numbers of ducks and 
Banded Stilts which have been very scare in Geelong this 
summer. We have few records from these most important 
waterways, and an upcoming mid-week Club outing 
should prove very interesting. 

The hot, strong winds brought numerous records of the 
uncommon Fork-tailed Swifts around Geelong and Victoria 
as a whole. We were very pleased to see the record of 
enormous numbers of Short-tailed Shearwaters again 
after the distressing wreck of large numbers of birds on 
our coastline earlier this season. Many waders are 
beginning to develop their breeding plumage now and 


...John Newman & Barry LIngham 

sightings of less common Sanderling and Black-tailed 
Godwits were welcomed. New Zealand’s Double-banded 
Plovers have put in their first appearance for the winter 
here with some of them migrating across the Tasman Sea 
annually to spend the winter on our coast and wetlands. 
The autumn movement of lorikeets and cockatoos has 
begun to attract records in the suburbs. Angus’s record of 
a Black Honeyeater in the You Yangs was a rare delight 
and followed up by other birders’ records of the same, 
these nomadic birds no doubt pushed to the very edge of 
their range by dry conditions in the north-west. 

Observers: AHn, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, 
Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissie Freestone; CGr, Claire Greenwell; 
CHa, Cathy Hawes; CMo, Craig Morley; CW, Cheryl West Lau; 
DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GGt, Geoff Gates; 
GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HP, Hugo Phillipps; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, 
John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PT, Peter Turner; RT, 
Rosemary Turner; SQ, Stuart Quick; SWC, Summer Wader 
Count; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; WBu, Wendy Busch. 


Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Magpie Goose 

1 

26/01/14 

Reedy Lake. Also 27/1 (3), 2/2 (3), 22/2 (30). 

DTy, JN 

Musk Duck 

38 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd. Raft offshore. 

SWC 

Austraiian Sheiduck 

7 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. Flock in flight. 

SWC 


28 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. 2 flocks flying over; 13, 15. 

SWC 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

21/02/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT, AHn 


1 

25/01/14 

Jerringot. On main pool nr council depot. 

JN 


P 

06/01/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Fid OFI, overcast moonless conditions; 10.40 p.m.. 

CMo 

Austraiasian Shoveier 

3 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. 

SWC 

Grey Teai 

703 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. Majority N of Swan Bay jetty. 

SWC 

Biue-biiied Duck 

c350 

24/01/14 

L Rosine, Nr Cressy. (Bob & Russell Flughes). 

per TFI 

Great Crested Grebe 

35 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. IncI 2 prs in courtship 'dances'. 

SWC 

Fork-taiied Swift 

6 

09/02/14 

Jerringot. At various altitudes. Strong NE wind. 

JN 


20+ 

09/02/14 

Portarlington. Over sailing club, before and after change. Several probable White- 
throated Needletails with them 

SQ 

Short-taiied Shearwater 

1000s 

16/02/14 

Barwon Fleads. Large flock 1.5 km offshore. Stretched from Point Lonsdale to Pt 
Impossible. Strong S wind. 

BL, BML 

Fiuttering Shearwater 

1 

26/01/14 

Blue Rocks. Beachwashed. 

JN 

Austraiasian Darter 

14+ 

26/01/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 6 nests: 4 with adults sitting, 2 with 2 or 3 fledglings. 4 roosting 
juveniles. 1 young female fishing in main lake, with Little Black Cormorants (1 of 
which took her catch!). 

RT, PT 


c14 

21/02/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. In trees along river: 6 nests, 3 sitting, 3 with young. 4 juveniles 
perched, ~7 adults 

RT, PT 

Littie Pied Cormorant 

P 

26/01/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. Many, with nests. 

RT, PT 

Littie Biack Cormorant 

c20 

26/01/4 

Balyang Sanctuary. Some nesting with LPCs. About 6 feeding in main lake. 

RT, PT 


P 

21/02/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. A few of the many nests along river and in trees along main lake 
still occupied. Large group of young perched by islet on main lake. 

RT, PT 

Austraiian Peiican 

260 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. Several large flocks. 

SWC 

Eastern Great Egret 

30 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. IncI flock of 25 rising from reed beds. 

SWC 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

3 

15/02/4 

Blue Waters Lake. 

BML 

Giossy Ibis 

1 

23/01/14 

L Victoria. Flew in from NW and landed in golf course ponds. 

TFI, GMc 


12 

26/01/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd end. Flying OFI from W to E. Also 2/2 (13), 22/2 (17). 

DTy 

Royai Spoonbiii 

105 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. IncI flock of 50e. 

SWC 


36 

02/02/14 

Swan Bay. Small dam off Swan Bay Rd. 

JDg 

Yeiiow-biiied Spoonbiii 

18 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. 

SWC 

White-beiiied Sea-Eagie 

1 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Woods Rd. I mm. 

SWC 

Whistiing Kite 

9 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersons Rd to Knights Rd. 

SWC 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

29/02/14 

Jerringot. 

JN 

Coiiared Sparrowhawk 

1 

20/02/14 

Geelong West. Small bird gliding OFI. 

DTy 


1 

12/02/14 

Jerringot. 

JN, WBu 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

13/02/14 

Jan Juc, Great Ocean Rd. Perched on bus stop sign and scanning ground below. 

GGt 

Austraiian Hobby 

1 

20/02/14 

Geelong East, Verner St. Flying from W to E. Not seen for several months. 

DTy 

Biack Faicon 

1 

26/02/14 

Avalon, Cnr Beach Rd and Pt Wilson Rd. 

TFI 

Broiga 

2 

16/01/14 

Flospital Swamp. N pond, encircled by reeds. 

JN,TL 


2 

16/02/14 

L Connewarre. Pr in stubble on N side of lake, opp Taits Pt. 

BL, BML 


1 

26/01/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd end. Feeding in stubble paddock. Also on 27/1 (1). 

DTy 


2 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd. 2 hd. Woods Rd. M and F on edge of reed bed._ 

SWC 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

21/02/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 


1 

12/02/14 

Jerringot. 

JN, WBu 


1 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. Hd in dense reed bed. 

swe 

Spotless Crake 

1 

15/02/14 

Blue Waters Lake. 

BML 


2 

09/02/14 

Jerringot. 2 birds in separate areas of main pond. 

JN 


3 

12/02/14 

Jerringot. 

JN, WBu 

Black-tailed Native-hen 

6 

18/02/14 

Serendip. 

AHn 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

3 

14/02/14 

Bancoora Beach, Bancoora Rocks. 10.00 a.m. 

GGt 


3 

16/02/14 

Barwon Estuary. Feeding among basalt rocks below Bluff at low tide. 7.00 p.m. 

GFNC exc 

Black-winged Stilt 

191 

16/01/14 

Hospital Swamp. N pond, encircled by reeds. 

JN,TL 


194 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. IncI largest flock. 

swe 

Red-necked Avocet 

40 

25/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, SW cnr ponds, from Pumphouse. 

AHn 


16 

30/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, SW cnr ponds, from Pumphouse. 

JN 

Banded Stilt 

3000+ 

24/01/14 

LGnarput, large numbers. (Bob & Russell Hughes). 

per TFI 


50 

25/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, SW cnr ponds, from Pumphouse. 

AHn 


20 

27/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, Nr pumphouse. 

JN 

Pacific Golden Plover 

30+ 

16/02/14 

Barwon Estuary. Feeding among basalt rocks below Bluff at low tide. 

GFNC exc 


25 

14/02/14 

Blue Rocks. Also on 20/2 (15+). 

GGt 

Double-banded Plover 

5+ 

20/02/14 

Blue Rocks. Foraging on sand or sheltering amid rocks. Recent return. 

GGt 

Hooded Plover 

2 

14/02/14 

Blue Rocks. Nesting 200 m E of rocks. 

GGt 


4 

25/02/14 

Moggs Creek. Two chicks have fledged with flights of 100 m along beach. 

GGt 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

10+ 

02/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd end. 

JN 

Latham's Snipe 

30 

12/02/14 

Jerringot. 

JN,WBu 

Black-tailed Godwit 

3 

16/01/14 

Hospital Swamp. N pond, encircled by reeds. 

JN,TL 

Terek Sandpiper 

1 

25/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, SW cnr ponds, from Pumphouse. 

AHn 

Common Greenshank 

30+ 

16/02/14 

Barwon Estuary. Roosting on Ocean Grove side nr Whitton St. 

BL, BML 

Marsh Sandpiper 

50+ 

16/01/14 

Hospital Swamp. N pond, encircled by reeds. 

JN,TL 


20+ 

26/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, SW cnr ponds, from Pumphouse. Scattered around pond. 

JN 

Wood Sandpiper 

1 

13/02/14 

Connewarre, Minya Winery. Feeding on mud flat of Thompson's Ck. Also 16/2 (1) 
by CW. 

TFI, HP 


1 

02/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Rd end. 

JN 

Sanderling 

1 

20/02/14 

Blue Rocks, Foraging with, but apart from, large flock of Red-necked Stints. 

GGt 

Red-necked Stint 

400+ 

16/02/14 

Barwon Estuary, Feeding amid basalt rocks below Bluff at low tide. 

GFNC exc 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 

163 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. IncI loose flock of 100e. 

swe 

Curlew Sandpiper 

5 

27/01/14 

Moolap Saltworks, Nr pumphouse. 

JN 

wader sp. 

1500+ 

16/01/14 

Hospital Swamp. N pond, encircled by reeds. 

JN 

Painted Button-quail 

1 

18/02/14 

You Yangs, SE cnr. 

AHn 

Bridled Tern 

1 

15/02/14 

Bancoora, Rocks at E end of Bancoora Beach. Rare Victorian record. 

Per Birdline 

Whiskered Tern 

21 

22/02/14 

Reedy Lake, Moolap Stn Rd to Woods Rd. 

swe 

Crested Tern 

120+ 

14/02/14 

Barwon Estuary. Roosting on basalt rocks below Bluff. 

GFNC exc 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

few 

12/02/14 

Jan Juc. Numerous sightings of birds flying OH during past week. 

GGt 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

25/02/14 

Great Otway NP, Distillery Crk Rd. 

GGt 


3 

05/02/14 

Hamlyn Heights, Calvert St reserve. 1M and 2F seen in trees. 

DTy 


few 

12/02/14 

Jan Juc. Numerous sightings of birds flying OH during past week. 

GGt 


5 

21/02/14 

Jan Juc. Feeding on melaleuca on nature strip. 

GGt 


10e 

07/02/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. 

CMo 


4 

21/02/14 

Newtown, Fairbrae Av. Pr of ads eating crab apples joined later by M&F juvs after 
calls from ad birds. F juv gave some quiet begging calls but was ignored by ads. 

CMo 


12 

03/02/14 

Newtown, along Barwon River area. Feeding and preening in large eucalypt. 

CFr 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

30+ 

07/02/14 

Coho, Kanooka Dv. Eating seeds of small conifer. 

JDg 

Musk Lorikeet 

60+ 

10/02/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. In 2-3 flocks heading N; -8.00 p.m.. Also 20+, 

11/02/2014. 

CMo 

Eastern Rosella 

15 

19/02/14 

Batesford, along Moorabool River. 

SO 

Red-rumped Parrot 

20 

19/02/14 

Batesford, along Moorabool River. 

SO 

Eastern Koel 

h 

26/01/14 

Balyang Sanctuary. Heard—seemed to be downstream. 

RT, PT 

Southern Boobook 

1 + 

02/02/14 

Newtown, Barwon River area. Hd calling. 

CFr 

Laughing Kookaburra 

2 

01/02/14 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Calling at dawn. Present till 6/2/14 

TFI 

Sacred Kingfisher 

2 

25/02/14 

Great Otway NP, Distillery Crk Rd. 

GGt 

Rainbow Bee-eater 

30 

16/02/14 

You Yangs, SE cnr. 

AHn 


2 

21/02/14 

You Yangs, Branding Yard Rd nr dams. 

MHe, DHe, 
CHa 

Satin Bowerbird 

2 

26/01/14 

L Elizabeth. Female preening, while juvenile called raucously next to her, flapped 
wings a lot. 

CFr 

Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 

2 

09/01/14 

Anglesea Heath, Red River Tk. 2 separate birds perching and calling. 

JN 

Striated Fieldwren 

10 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersens Rd to Knights Rd. Most singing from top of Shrubby 
Glasswort bushes. 

swe 

Eastern Spinebill 

1 

21/02/14 

Jan Juc. Early arrival in urban garden. (Usually April). 

GGt 

Singing Honeyeater 

1 

23/02/14 

Swan Bay W, Andersens Rd. Hd adj to saltmarsh. 

swe 

Black Honeyeater 

1 

16/02/14 

You Yangs, SE cnr. Small honeyeater with black head and wings and a narrow 
black front with white sides. A white underside to tail, a black tail. 

AHn 

Varied Sittella 

8+ 

03/02/14 

Werribee Gorge Park. Small group actively feeding in eucalypts. 

BL, DHe 

Crested Shrike-tit 

1 

17/02/14 

You Yangs, Nr Information Centre. 

AHn 

Olive-backed Oriole 

1 

31/12/14 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Calling frequently from tall gum tree; flew off to W, 2.15 

CMo 

Dusky Woodswallow 

6 

21/02/14 

p.m.. 

You Yangs, Eastern Paddock area. 

MHe, DHe, 
CHa 

Rufous Fantail 

1 

26/01/14 

L Elizabeth, Inquisitive bird that flew close to observer. 

CFr 

Satin Flycatcher 

1 

25/02/14 

Great Otway NP, Distillery Crk Rd. 

GGt 

Silvereye 

6+ 

25/01/14 

Belmont, White St. Mainland form; eating Kangaroo Apples. 

CGr 

Diamond Firetail 

3 

16/02/14 

You Yangs, SE cnr. 

AHn 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Lake Corangamite and surrounding areas 
Thursday 27 March 2014 
Leaders: Craig Moriey and Euan Moore 

The idea for this excursion developed from Euan’s informative 
and thought-provoking presentation on Important Bird Areas at 
the Bird Group in 2013. We will be participating in surveys of the 
fascinating Lake Corangamite area and associated lakes in the 
Western District Lakes Ramsar site. This IBA complex regularly 
supports >1% of the world's Australian Shelduck, Chestnut Teal 
and Banded Stilt (with one count of this species representing 
about 50% of the world population). It also irregularly supports 
>1% of the world's Freckled Duck, Musk Duck, Blue-billed Duck, 
Black Swan, Australasian Shoveler, Pink-eared Duck, Hoary- 
headed Grebe, Straw-necked Ibis, Sharp-tailed Sandpiper and 
Black-winged Stilt. It promises to be a fascinating day! 

To learn more about Important Bird Areas in general you may 
like to visit http://birdlife.org.au/projects/important-bird-areas 

Meet: 8.30 a.m. (N.B. earlier time than usual) Waurn Ponds 
Plaza car park https://maps.google.com.au/- 
38.202205.144.31155 or VicRoads Ed 6: Map 93 G5 
This car park is at the corner of Rossack Drive and Colac Road 
(Princes Highway). Turn from Rossack Drive into the car park 
entrance and then turn left and park in the section of the parking 
area nearest Rossack Drive. Craig and Euan will be waiting here. 
We can car-pool at this point—^this will be important. 

Please be punctual as we will then drive on to Beeac. 

A suggested route to Beeac : follow the Colac Road (Princes 
Highway) out of Geelong. About 10 km before Colac we will turn 
right into Bourkes Rd https://maps.google.com.au/- 
38.311626.143.685623 . then veer left and follow McKays Road 
across Warrowie Road into Ryans Road, then turn right into 
Co lac-Ballarat Road to Beeac. (It may be convenient to stay 
together en route, but we will not necessarily travel in convoy.) 

Second meeting spot... It may be preferable for some to meet 
us here: 

Meet: 9.45 a.m. in Beeac at the small park on the corner of 
Colac-Ballarat Road and Wallace Rd. 
https://maps.aooale.com.au/ -38.195764.143.640054 or 
VicRoads Ed 6: Map 92 C5 

Finish: 3 p.m. Some may prefer to leave afterXhe morning 
activities or a/fer lunch. 

Bring: Binoculars, camera (optional), telescope (please bring it if 
you have one), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm 
jacket and sturdy shoes, lunch, water/drinks and nibbles. Bring 
gumboots just in case, though they may not be needed. You may 
like to bring a pen and notepad/record book to help with 
recording survey data. 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (042 919 6634 for day of excursion) 


GFNC excursion 
Sunday 16 March 2014 
Western Port Phillip Bay 

This excursion will appeal to bird watchers and those wishing to 
explore new places. We will visit Point Cook Coastal Park and 
the Werribee River Park adjacent to the Werribee River. 

Meet: 10.00 a.m. inside the Point Cook Coastal Park, off Point 
Cook Road. Travel about 900 metres from the entrance gate and 
meet at the first car park on your right, overlooking RAAF Lake. 
From there, we will move on to the bird hide at Spectacle Ponds 
and then via Point Cook Homestead Rd to the homestead area. 
We will walk through the coastal forest to the bay, which is part 
of the Point Cook Marine Park. 

After lunch, we will travel back into Werribee township, then via 
the Old Geelong Road to New Farm Rd. This road takes us over 
the freeway and accesses the new Werribee River Park beside 
the Western Treatment Plant. 

Bring: Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen. Strong 
footwear. Telescopes are handy to check waders. Morning tea, 
lunch, snacks. 

More information contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 or David 
Tytherleigh 5222 4905. 


Moth night 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Saturday night, 8 March 2014 

Those who experienced last year's moth night will remember the 
lovely moths we found and the fun we had. For those who 
missed it, here's your chance. Marilyn (the Mad Moth Lady) and 
Dean will be your hosts at the sheet. 

Meet: 6 p.m. at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve in the car park 
near the Information Centre. The entrance to the reserve comes 
off Grubb Road. 

Bring a picnic tea. There will be time for the meal, a chat, some 
general nature study and moth-related questions before we set 
up the light and sheet at about 8 p.m. 

Finishing time is generally around 11 p.m. to midnight, but feel 
free to leave earlier. 

Bring: Picnic tea, drinks, torch for each person, camera, warm 
clothes (a warm day doesn't guarantee a warm night), sturdy 
shoes (toes need protection in the crush around the sheet). 

This event will go ahead in rain or wind, as we can set up under 
the Info Centre verandah (we've done it before in a downpour). 
However, it will be cancelled if there's a fire ban. 


Mailing roster 

March: Joan & Tibor Korn 
April: Jan Venters 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2013- 

-2014 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay(g)aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans(g)deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans(a)deaki nprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner(g)ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 



Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 

Ros Gibson 5254 

3220 

ttgib@iprimus.com.au 

U (( 

Elissa Ashton-Smith 0438 

525 502 

lissashton@gmail.com 


John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

“ “ 

Dean Hewish 0409 

231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

It If 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

T racey. Hinton@gmail.com 

It If 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 



Barry Lingham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

It If 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes Vacant 

Mid-week Bird Group Convener Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 gfncadets(g)gmail.com 


Coming events 


MARCH 2014 

APRIL 

.2014 

2 

‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot 

1 

AGM—Members Night 

4 

General Meeting: Beth Ross—^Weeds 

10-13 

Fauna survey: Distillery Creek 

6-9 

Fauna survey: Stony Rises 

13 

Excursion: Distillery Creek 

8 

Mothing at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

16 

Cadets: Meeting 

11 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Ben 

17 

Bird Group: David Baker-Gabb—Plains Wanderer 


Zeeman—Vegetation changes at OGNR 


monitoring 

16 

Excursion: NW Port Phillip Bay 

24 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

19 

Cadets: Meeting 

29 

Eco Book Group: Moby Duck by Donovan Hohn 

20 

Bird Group: Marilyn Hewish 



27 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lake Corangamite 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 24 March 2014 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan(a)bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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